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in  other  countries  to  jJut  the  great  operations  of  war 
that  are  now  going  on  in  their  true  persj^ective. 
The  World  has  yet  to  know,  and  it  does  not  yet 
know,  how  much  it  owes  to  the  British  Fleet.'''' 
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BRITAIN    PREPARED 


INTRODUCTION 

"  We  made  one  serious  miscalculation  in  the  critical  days 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war,"  the  Kaiser  admitted 
in  conversation  with  a  neutral  visitor  to  the  Great  General 
Headquarters  of  the  German  Army  a  few  months  ago : 
"  we  assumed  that  Great  Britain  would  not  fight.  That 
mistake  made  all  the  difference."  Looking  back,  and 
recalling  British  conditions  in  the  early  summer  of  191 4 — 
the  threatened  civil  war  in  Ireland  ;  the  cleavage  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  ;  the  dissatisfaction,  owing 
to  political  circumstances,  in  the  navy  and  army  ;  the 
unrest  in  the  labour  world,  and  particularly  the  threatened 
railway  strike  ;  the  shadow  of  a  set-back  in  trade — every- 
thing suggested  to  the  foreign  observer  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  come  in.  Germany  was  mistaken ;  and,  as 
the  Kaiser  remarked,  "  that  mistake  made  all  the  differ- 
ence." 

The  British  people  may  be  proud  of  the  part  which 
their  country  has  taken,  and  is  taking,  in  a  war  which  is 
shaking  civilisation  to  its  foundations.  The  Quadruple 
Entente  may  be  compared  to  an  inverted  isosceles  triangle; 
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the  three  sides  enclose  the  vast  armies  of  the  Allies  which 
are  now  confronting  the  enemies ;  the  apex,  bearing  the 
full  weight,  consists  of  the  British  Fleet  concentrated,  in 
the  main,  at  what  appears  a  mere  dot  on  the  world's  atlas. 
In  association  with  the  comparatively  modest  naval  forces 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  it  constitutes  the  essential 
support  of  all  the  armies  and  of  all  the  munition  workers 
in  every  allied  country  now  engaged  in  fighting  Germany 
and  her  partners.  Mr.  Frederic  Palmer,  the  American 
journalist,  who  spent  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war 
visiting  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  British  troops  in  Flanders 
and  France,  has  declared  that  "  if  England  had  not  gone 
into  the  war,  the  Germanic  Powers  would  have  won  in 
three  months."  Reviewing  the  varied  impressions  which 
he  had  obtained,  after  seeing  probably  more  than  any 
other  man  of  the  unfolding  of  the  great  drama,  this  ex- 
perienced observer  stated  that  "most  vital  of  all  in  sheer 
expression  of  military  power  was  the  visit  to  the  British 
Grand  Fleet." 

In  no  vainglorious  spirit,  but  with  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness, we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that, 
anxious  as  this  country  was  to  assure  peace  and  unwilling 
as  she  was,  by  word  or  act,  to  provoke  the  great  conflict, 
she  was  able,  in  virtue  of  her  supreme  fleet  and  her  minute 
army — the  smallest  in  Europe — to  bring  confusion  on  the 
carefully  elaborated  plans  prepared  by  the  master  minds 
of  miUtarist  Germany  and  to  forbid  the  Hghtning  victory 
upon  which  German  hopes  rested.  Paris  was  to  have 
been  taken  in  six  weeks,  and  the  Republican  Government 
brought  to  sue  for  peace  ;  then  Germany  and  Austria 
were  to  turn  and  carry  out  a  grand  invasion  of  Russia, 
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leaving  them,  before  the  winter's  snows  came,  masters  of 
the  Continent  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  One 
thing  and  one  thing  only  was  lacking  for  the  fulhlment  of 
that  dream  of  conquest — the  neutraHty  of  Britain. 


"  Just  for  One  Word  " 

Looking  back  on  the  events  which  have  occurred  since 
the  fateful  days  when  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  hung 
in  the  balance,  the  last  interview  in  Berlin  between  the 
British  Ambassador  and  Dr.  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  acquires  a  new  significance.  For  about 
twenty  minutes  the  Chancellor  harangued  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  on  the  "folly"  which  the  British  Government 
was  committing  in  entering  the  conflict  merely  because 
Germany  regarded  it  as  "a  military  necessity  "  to  invade 
Belgium  in  defiance  of  her  treaty  obligations.  He  re- 
marked that  "  Just  for  a  word,  neutrality — a  word  which 
in  war-time  has  been  so  often  disregarded — just  for  a 
scrap  of  paper.  Great  Britain  is  going  to  make  war." 
"  The  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was 
terrible  to  a  degree,"  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg  added  in  a 
state  of  violent  agitation.  The  Chancellor  reahsed  in  a 
flash  that  the  British  declaration  of  war  introduced  a  new 
factor,  upsetting  all  the  calculations  upon  which  the 
German- Austrian  plan  of  campaign  had  been  based.  In 
a  moment,  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  that  the  supreme 
fleet  of  the  world  stood  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  reahsation  of  their  grandiose  ambitions ;  but  he 
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certainly  had  no  conception  of  the  part  which  this  country 
was  destined  to  take  in  the  conflict.  Britain  stood  pre- 
pared for  any  sacrifice,  once  it  became  apparent  that  the 
cause  was  one  in  which  all  material  interests  had  to  be 
staked  if  British  honour  were  not  to  be  besmirched,  British 
prestige  lowered,  and  eventually  the  whole  British  Empire 
dismembered  by  the  crafty  and  cruel  conspirators  who 
had  plotted  to  massacre  Belgium  and  to  bring  France  and 
Russia  down  in  humiliation  to  the  dust. 


I 

THE  ROLE  of  the  FLEET 

"  The  Iron  Hand  of  Naval  Dominion  " 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  live  on  shore  to  realise  the 
potent  influence  which  the  British  Fleet  is  exercising. 
It  seems  preposterous  that  about  300,000  men,  because 
they  happen  to  live  and  work — and  work  hard,  mind  you 
— in  armed  ships,  should  be  able  not  merely  to  dominate 
all  the  seas,  but  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  far  remote 
corners  of  the  world.  A  few  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  war.  Admiral  von  Maltzahn,  a  highly  reputed  officer 
of  the  German  Navy,  tried  to  convey  to  his  countrymen 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  extent  to  which  they  would 
be  affected  if  Germany  became  involved  in  war  with 
England.  "  Not  simply  the  coasts,"  he  wrote,  "  but  the 
whole  country  would  suffer  if  an  enemy  were  to  blockade 
our  ports.  It  is  true  that  the  hostile  ships  could  not 
proceed  farther  than  the  shore-hne,  but  the  iron  hand 
of  their  naval  dominion  would  stretch  beyond  the  hmits 
of  the  sea.  It  would  hammer  at  the  gates  of  the  factories 
in  the  great  industrial  centres  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  it  would  rap  on  the  doors  of  the  houses  of  our  working 
men." 

That  constriction,  which  the  whole  German  Empire  is 
suffering  to-day,  owing  to  the  blockade,  is  also  being 
apphed  to  the  vast  populations  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  :  120,000,000  people  are  besieged 
by  sea.  The  enemy  flag  is  no  longer  seen,  save  for 
a  chance  raider  which  now  and  again  escapes  destruc- 
tion for  a  time,   and    the    inhumane    campaign   against 

II 
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merchant  ships,  which  has  akeady  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  thousands  of  defenceless  non-combatants — men,  women 
and  little  children.  While  no  one  of  the  British  Dominions 
has  been  molested,  except  South  Africa — where  swiit 
punishment  followed  upon  aggression — the  colonies  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  German  people  and  on  which  they 
had  la\dshed  treasure  and  labour,  have  been  wTenched 
from  them.  The  Germanic  Powers  have  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  inland  states,  because  the  British 
Fleet,  in  association  with  the  smaller  fleets  of  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan,  so  decreed.  The  curtain  has 
been  rung  down  on  Germany's  colonial  and  maritime 
ambitions,  and  an  era  of  Germanic  development  has  closed. 
Whatever  may  happen  on  land,  victory  must  rest  with 
the  Powers  supreme  at  sea.  The  situation  resembles  that 
of  a  century  or  more  ago,  when  "  Nelson's  storm-tossed 
ships,  on  which  the  Grand  Armee  never  looked,  stood 
between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world." 


The  Spirit  of  the  Navy 

The  British  Fleet  represents  a  great  tradition.  As  one 
stands  before  the  majestic  figure  of  Alfred  the  Great  near- 
by the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  with  the  immemorial 
downs  as  a  background,  one  realises  that,  though  the 
ships  have  changed,  the  spirit  of  the  Navy  remains  the 
same.  The  great  three-decker  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Dreadnought  ;  the  role  of  the  frigate  is  filled  by  the  graceful 
cruiser  ;  the  fireship  is  represented  by  the  destroyer  and 
the  submarine.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  Navy, 
with  its  anchors  securely  fixed  in  a  glorious  past,  fought 
every  change  due  to  the  application  of  physical  science 
to  warfare  at  sea  with  stubborn  conservatism.  That 
attitude  is  no  matter  for  wonder.  The  great  seamen  who 
guided  the  development  of  the  Fleet  may  well  have  thought 
that  any  change  must  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  When 
the  claims  of  the  steam  engine  were  first  advanced  by 
Brunei,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  their  back  to  the  wall, 
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announced  that  "  They  felt  it  their  bounden  duty  upon 
national  and  professional  grounds  to  discourage  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  the  employment  of  steam  vessels, 
as  they  considered  that  the  introduction  of  steam  was 
calculated  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  Empire."  The  sail  era  had  brought  glory  ;  why 
risk  innovations,  then  untried  ?  The  attitude  of  the  old 
sailors  of  an  even  later  date  was  reflected  by  Sir  John 
Barrow,  for  over  forty  years  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
Writing  in  1846,  he  remarked  that  "  A  dangerous  set  of 
projectors  appear  to  have  recently  found  their  way  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Admiralty  and  suppHed  their  lord- 
ships with  a  whole  fleet  of  iron  steam  vessels,  altogether 
useless,  it  w^ould  seem,  as  ships  of  war."  At  a  later  date 
the  submarine  as  a  practicable  ship  of  war  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  French  and  American  Fleets.  Naval  opinion, 
which  a  generation  before  had  rejected  breech-loading 
guns  and  reverted  to  muzzle-loaders,  was  as  deeply  opposed 
to  the  submarine  as  were  Nelson,  Keith,  Barham,  and  the 
great  seamen  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  to  the  proposals 
embodied  in  Fulton's  crude  design.  As  late  as  1900,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "  the  Admiralty  are  not  prepared 
to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  submarines,  because  this 
vessel  is  only  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  nation."  Step 
by  step,  those  who  controlled  the  naval  affairs  of  the 
country  fought  every  application  of  physical  science  to  the 
fleet.  They  suspected  everything  with  which  they  were 
unfamiliar.  As  the  custodians  of  great  traditions,  they 
hesitated  to  adopt  innovations  until  they  were  convinced 
that  those  innovations  ^vere  desirable  and  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  British  Empire.  Educated 
and  trained  in  the  old  school,  they  were  conservative  in 
their  attitude  to  all  things  new  ancl  sti-ange. 

The  Shadow  of  War 
Since  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  there  had  been  only 
one  radical  change  in  British  naval  power  down  to  the 
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end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  occurred  when 
the  steam-driven  iron  ship  made  her  appearance,  to  be 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  rifled  gun  and  the 
development  of  the  automobile  torpedo.  Then,  when  the 
shadow  of  the  present  conflict  was  already  discerned  by 
some  far-seeing  men  in  this  country,  change  upon  change 
occurred.  There  is  not  a  ship  to-day  in  the  first  line  of 
the  Navy  which  has  not  been  built  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
revolution  began.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy — foreign,  naval 
and  military. 

In  1884  Bismarck  wrote  to  Count  Munster,  German 
Ambassador  in  London,  that,  unless  England  was  prepared 
to  assist  Germany  in  securing  her  place  in  the  sun, 
"  Germany  would  seek  from  France  the  assistance  which 
she  had  failed  to  obtain  from  England."  Those  challenging 
words  were  not  forgotten.  Years  passed.  The  war  in 
South  Africa  revealed  something  of  the  heart  of  Germany. 
It  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
accession  of  King  Edward  VII,  and  the  development  by 
the  British  Government,  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  of  a  new  polic}^  towards  other  Euro- 
pean states,  which  has  proved  the  sheet-anchor  of  civilisa- 
tion. What  Bismarck  had  threatened  to  do,  the  British 
Government  achieved,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
an  entente  with  France,  the  wide  sweeping  influence  of 
which  on  our  naval  and  military  plans  only  became  apparent 
to  the  man  in  the  street  with  the  passage  of  years. 

As  England's  first  line  of  defence,  as  of  offence,  was 
the  Fleet,  the  first  need  was  a  seaman  capable  of  adapting 
the  Fleet  to  the  new  policy.  That  man  was  Admiral  Sir 
John — now  Lord — Fisher,  then  Commander-in-Chief  on 
the  Mediterranean  Station.  He  was  brought  back  to 
England,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  these  shores  he  had 
completed  a  series  of  memoranda  embodying  what  he 
regarded  as  essential  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Fleet,  the  organisation  of  the  naval  establishments,  the 
education  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  design  of  ships. 
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There  was  no  detail  of  naval  administration  which  was 
not  reviewed  in  the  Hght  of  the  new  pohtical  situation 
then  fast  developing. 

When  the  war  occurred  in  South  Africa,  the  British 
Fleet  was  spread  over  the  great  spaces  of  the  oceans  of 
the  world,  with  a  hghting  nucleus  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
when  Germany  threw  down  the  gage  on  August  4,  1914, 
a  new  Fleet,  with  a  new  organisation,  had  come  mto 
existence,  and  took  up  its  station  in  the  North  Sea  vis-d-vis 
to  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world,  other 
squadrons  being  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Far  East,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  The  mobilisation  of  the  British 
Fleet  on  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  was  the  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  years  of  unceasing  labour  by  a 
group  of  far-seeing  seamen,  with  Lord  lusher  at  their 
head ;  it  represented  our  Trafalgar.  As  an  Empire  with 
maritime  tentacles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Germany  and 
her  partner  ceased  to  breathe,  and  were  compelled  after 
the  destruction  of  Admiral  von  Spec's  squadron  to  conhde 
their  naval  hopes  to  submarines  creeping  stealthily  under 
water  in  pursuit  of  a  pohcy  of  pillage  and  puacy  on  the 
high  seas.  The  great  navy  on  which  the  Germans  had 
lavished  a  sum  of  £300,000,000,  and  in  which  resided 
their  hopes  of  world  conquest,  wliich  embraced  the 
American  continent  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  stood  defeated  from  the  day  when  the  British 
Navy,  in  sufficiency  and  efficiency,  was  mobilised. 

A  Fleet  in  the  Air 

If  at  the  critical  moment  the  Admiralty  had  hesitated, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
centrating the  Fleet  might  have  arisen,  and  in  that  event 
we  should  have  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  which  have 
since  flowed  from  decisive  action  at  the  critical  juncture. 
From  the  Shetland  Islands  down  to  Dover,  there  was 
nowhere  on  the  new  British  maritime  frontier  a  harbour 
either   with   facilities  for  repair   or  refreshment   or   with 
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any  defence  against  submarine  attack.  The  situation  in 
this  respect  which  confronted  the  country — happily  it 
knew  notliing  about  it — was  a  perilous  one.  The  naval 
authorities  were  in  a  dilemma.  To  take  the  Grand  Fleet 
round  from  the  safety  of  Spithead,  far  removed  from 
danger,  or  from  Portland,  with  its  splendid  breakwater 
and  booms,  into  the  North  Sea  involved  exposing  it  to 
submarine  attack.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  Admiralty  that 
no  safe  place  of  refuge  existed.  Many  years  before,  the 
Government  had  purchased  land  at  Rosyth.  Influential 
naval  officers — learning  afterwards  of  the  decision — con- 
tended that  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  not  the  ideal  place 
for  the  new  base  which  was  required  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  naval  situation.  The  charges  which  were 
made  against  the  Government  responsible  for  the  choice 
are  familiar  and  need  not  be  recalled  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  initial  error  encouraged  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme.  It  was  contended  that  the  site  was 
ill  chosen  on  strategical  grounds,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  presented  no  mean  engineering  difficulties 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  bed  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Confronted  with  embarrassing  conditions,  the  Admiralty 
at  length  set  to  work  to  create  a  new  naval  base.  A  score 
of  obstacles  were  encountered,  with  the  result  that  when 
War  occurred  it  was  still  incomplete.  The  Fleet  was,  so 
to  speak,  "  in  the  air." 

Once  the  concentration  order  had  been  given,  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  were  confronted  with 
the  urgent  problem  as  to  how  they  could  best  defend  their 
ships  against  submarine  attack.  With  the  resourcefulness 
characteristic  of  the  service,  defences  were  speedily  im- 
provised. It  would  be  improper,  so  long  as  the  war 
continues,  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  measures  adopted  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  were  successful.  Not  a 
single  armoured  ship  of  the  Grand  Fleet  has  fallen  the 
victim  of  a  submarine  in  the  North  Sea  since  the  war  began. 
That  record  constitutes  a  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 

The  absence  of  a  submarine-proof  base  created  other 
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difficulties.  The  greatest  fleet  ever  assembled  found  itself 
divorced  from  all  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  naval 
existence — workshops  for  repairs,  basins,  docks,  stores  of 
coal  and  provisions,  and  even  fresh  water.  It  immediately 
became  necessary  to  organise  auxiliary  ser\ices  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted.  The  fleet  passed  many  anxious 
days  before  those  subsidiary  services  were  in  existence. 
It  needed  colliers,  oilers,  ammunition  ships,  pro\'ision 
ships,  and  a  host  of  other  vessels  to  attend  on  its  needs. 
Steps  had  also  to  be  taken  to  provide  hospital  vessels. 
If  the  fleet,  or  any  section  of  the  fleet,  put  to  sea  and 
encountered  the  enemy,  it  was  essential  that  on  its  return 
ships  should  be  in  waiting  to  take  off  the  wounded  and 
supply  coal,  oil,  provisions  and  other  things  essential  to  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  the  health  of  officers 
and  men.  War  consists  of  surprises.  However  admirable 
the  intelligence  service,  the  action  of  the  enemy  can  never 
be  foreseen.  He  may  make  a  surprise  attack  with  one 
section  of  his  navy  one  day,  and  then  strike  with  another 
section  another.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  with  his  staff,  was  consequently  faced  with  a 
position  of  embarrassment.  The  only  policy  of  safety 
consisted  in  making  the  fullest  possible  provision  in  the 
way  of  auxiliaries,  which  should  always  be  at  hand  ready 
to  meet  any  emergency.  In  these  circumstances  the  war 
fleet,  great  as  it  was,  was  supplemented  with  an  auxiliary 
fleet  of  vast  extent. 

The  Grand  Fleet,  with  its  Dreadnoughts  and  pre- 
Dreadnoughts,  its  cruisers  and  its  destroyers,  represents 
what  may  be  described  as  a  grand  court  of  appeal  to 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Germans  must  apply  if  they 
desire  to  exercise  command  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  complete 
mistake  to  think  that  Admiral  Sir  John  Jelhcoe's  command 
has  been  all  the  time  in  harbour.  Probably  no  naval  force 
has  spent  as  many  days  at  sea  since  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  the  Grand  Fleet  has  done.  It  had  attamed  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  when  the  war  opened  ;  but  it 
has  since  reached  an  even  higher  standard.     When  the 
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war  is  over  and  the  Admiralty's  accounts  are  revealed,  the 
statement  of  the  expenditure  on  steam-coal  and  oil  will 
come  as  a  dramatic  surprise  to  those  who  have  assumed  that 
the  Grand  Fleet  has  been  content  to  wait  in  inactivity  for 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Grand  Fleet  is 
only  one  part  of  the  Navy.  It  was  at  once  realised  when 
hostilities  opened — it  had  indeed  been  already  reahsed — 
that  the  Grand  Fleet  would  require  its  advanced  guards 
to  exercise  command  of  the  seas — cruisers,  destroyers, 
patrol  vessels,  mine-sweepers,  and  other  craft.  The  or- 
ganisation of  these  services  and  the  task  of  tuning  them 
up  to  war  pitch  was  another  task  which  had  to  be  hurriedly 
completed  when  Germany  threw  down  the  gage.  Again 
the  Navy  exhibited  its  organising  ability  and  resourceful- 
ness. Within  a  few  months  it  was  revealed  that  the 
auxiliary  ships  which  had  been  pressed  into  the  country's 
service  had  reached  an  aggregate  of  2,500. 

The  Debt  to  the  Navy 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sea  in  all  its 
moods  can  appreciate,  to  the  full,  the  arduous  labour, 
continual  watchfulness  and  unremitting  performance  of 
duty  which  have  ensured  to  the  British  people  and  their 
Allies  the  command  of  the  sea  during  these  many  months 
of  war  and  brought  economic  pressure  on  Germany. 
Summer  has  shaded  into  winter  ;  winter  has  given  place 
to  spring,  to  be  succeeded  again  by  warm  days  and  sun- 
bathed waves  ;  winter  has  recurred  with  all  its  storms,  its 
cold,  its  snow  and  its  rain.  The  seasons  have  run  through 
every  gamut,  but  the  hold  of  the  British  Navy  on  the 
communications  so  essential  to  ourselves  and  the  Allies 
has  never  been  relaxed.  The  war  tonnage  has  been 
increased  by  over  a  million  tons  ;  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  has  been  doubled.  The  labour  involved  in  com- 
manding the  seas  has  increased  from  month  to  month. 
The  devotion  exhibited  by  all  ranks  has  never  been  excelled. 
These  sailors  of  our  time  have  had  to  fight  seas  as  rough 
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as  those  against  which  the  sailors  of  a  century  ago  struggled. 
In  addition  they  have  been  confronted  with  new  perils— 
the  torpedo,  and  the  mine ;  and  the  submarine  has  made 
its  appearance,  an  unnerving,  mysterious  and  incalculable 
menace.  The  physical  and  nervous  strain  of  naval  life 
has  increased  immeasurably  owing  to  the  appHcation  of 
physical  science  to  naval  warfare.  The  British  Fleet  has 
proved  equal  to  the  demands  on  its  physique  and  its 
nerves.  Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Navy  during  nineteen 
months  of  war,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  the  sea  service  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"  The  Grand  Fleet  has  not  as  yet  had  great  oppor- 
tunities, in  conformity  with  the  organisation  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  of  showing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
what  it  really  is.  There  have  been  actions,  and  so 
far  as  those  actions  have  given  us  the  means  of 
judging,  we  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  in  enterprise,  courage 
and  skill  they  are  as  eminent  as  they  are  in  discipline. 
In  all  the  relatively  small  actions  that  have  taken 
place  they  have  always  given  promise  of  what  I  doubt 
not  for  an  instant  they  will  do  if  some  greater  trial 
comes  upon  them. 

"  We  have  had  more  opportunities  of  judging  of 
what  I  may  call  the  independent  work  of  oihcers  and 
men — the  submarines  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  in 
the  Baltic — the  mine-sweeper — the  armed  trawler.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  do  justice  to  all  I  feel  about  the 
work  of  those  men — necessarily  it  is  little  known  to 
the  pubhc.  They  do  not  work  in  the  presence  of 
great  bodies  of  men  to  admire  and  applaud  them  for 
their  gallantry.  Small  crews  in  stormy  seas,  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  unexpected  peril,  they  never  seem 
to  me  to  fail ;  no  danger,  no  difficulty,  is  too  great 
for  them.  The  debt  of  this  country  to  them  is  almost 
incalculable." 
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The  marvels  of  yesterday  are  the  commonplaces  of 
to-day.  When  we  talk  of  sea  command  we  are  apt  to 
glance  back  to  Nelson's  time  and  to  forget  the  changes 
w^hich  have  occurred  since  this  country  was  last  engaged 
in  fighting  for  its  life  and  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 


The  Old  Order — 

Nelson  had  under  his  orders  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  2,148  guns,  together 
with  four  frigates,  a  schooner  and  a  cutter  ;  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  vSquadrons  comprised  thirty-three 
ships  of  the  line  with  2,626  guns.  The  whole  British 
assembly  of  ships  displaced  less  water  than  any  two  Dread- 
noughts to-da}^  The  finest  vessel  under  the  British — or 
indeed  under  any  other  flag — when  the  two  armadas  came 
to  action  on  October  21,  1805,  was  Nelson's  flagship  the 
Victory.  She  is  serving  to-day  at  Portsmouth,  bearing 
aloft  the  emblem  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  port. 
The  Victory  was  launched  at  Chatham  in  1765,  and  was, 
therefore,  already  forty  years  old  when  she  confronted  the 
enemies  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  She  was  the  pride  of  the 
Navy  and  was  reckoned  not  only  a  fine  ship,  but  a  large 
ship.  From  figurehead  to  stern,  she  measured  226J-  feet, 
she  had  a  beam  of  52  feet,  and  was  of  2,162  tons  burthen. 
Her  gun-deck  was  186  feet  long,  and  she  carried  on  her 
lower  middle  main  and  upper  decks  about  100  guns,  so 
disposed  as  to  enable  half  of  them  to  bear  on  either  broad- 
side, and  to  discharge  shot  weighing  1,160  lb.  Her  guns 
included  thirty  42-  and  32-pounders,  thirty  24-pounders, 
forty  i2-pounders,  and  two  68-pounder  carronades. 

The  late  Sir  Andrew  Noble  has  given  us  a  description 
of  the  character  of  the  artillery  and  mountings  of  the 
Victory.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  brass  guns, 
the  guns  were  mere  blocks  of  cast  iron,  the  sole  machining 
to  which  they  were  subjected  consisting  in  the  formation 
of  the  bore  and  the  drilling  of  tlie  vent.  A  large  proportion 
of  nearly  every  armament  consisted  of  carronades — a  piece 
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which  was  in  those  days  in  great  favour.  They  tlirew  a 
shot  of  large  diameter  from  a  hght  gun  with  a  low  charge, 
and  their  popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  could  be  worked.  The  carriages  on  which  these 
rude  weapons  were  placed  were  themselves,  if  possible, 
even  more  rude.  They  were  of  wood,  and  consisted  of 
two  cheeks  with  recesses  for  the  trunnions,  \\'hich  were 
secured  by  cap  squares,  the  cheeks  being  connected  by 
transoms  and  the  whole  carried  by  trucks.  The  gun  was 
attached  to  the  vessel's  side,  and 'the  recoil  controlled  by 
breeching.  The  elevation  was  fixed  by  quoins,  which 
rested  on  a  quoin  bed,  and  handspikes  were  used  either 
for  elevating  or  for  training.  The  cost  of  the  Victory 
complete  for  sea  was  about  £105,000.  The  whole  British 
Fleet  which  won  for  us  a  century  of  peace  at  sea 
represented  an  outlay  of  less  than  £2,000,000. 

Sir  Phihp  Watts,  the  late  Director  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion, has  reminded  us  that  the  longevity  of  the  old  wooden 
ships  was  remarkable,  and  the  British  vessels,  possibly  to 
some  extent  on  account  of  the  superior  materials  of  which 
they  were  built,  were  generally  older  than  those  of  the 
French.  At  Trafalgar,  the  average  age  of  the  British 
line-of-battle  ships  was  seventeen  years,  but  the  Britannia 
was  launched  in  1762  and  the  Victory  in  1765  ;  four  had 
been  in  Flowe's  fleet  on  June  i,  1794  ;  three  were  at 
St.  Vincent ;  five  had  fought  for  us  and  one  against  us  at 
the  Nile  ;  and  three  were  at  Copenhagen.  Six  had  made 
the  journey  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  West  Indies 
and  back  in  the  preceding  year.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
ships  were  probably  as  old  ;  the  Santissima  Trinidad  had 
been  launched  at  Havana  in  1769.  That  the  French  ships 
in  1805  were  mostly  newer  than  ours  was  mainly  due  to 
the  enormous  losses  which  their  Navy  had  suffered  in  the 
preceding  half-century.  Between  1789  and  1800  there 
were  forty-eight  French  line-of-battlc  ships  and  fifty-three 
frigates  lost  by  wreck  and  capture.  The  fleets  at  Trafalgar 
consisted  of  old,  weather-beaten  ships,  which  had  cost 
comparatively  little  and  had  lasted  well. 
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— AND  THE  New 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war  the  country  was  main- 
taining in  Home  waters,  with  full  or  nucleus  crews,  about  five 
hundred  ships-of-war,  a  typical  destroyer  representing  an 
expenditure  about  twice  as  great  as  the  outlay  on  Nelson's 
Victory.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  flies  his  flag  in  the  battleship  Iron 
Duke,  the  construction  of  which  cost  upwards  of  £2,000,000; 
and  when  the  war-cloud  burst  he  had  under  his  orders — 
apart  from  additions  which  may  have  been  made  later, 
that  is — thirty-one  other  ships  each  costing  almost  as 
much  or  more — Dreadnoughts  and  super-Dreadnoughts. 
Every  one  of  these  ships,  together  with  scores  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  has  been  built  since 
the  keel  plates  of  the  original  Dreadnought  were  placed 
in  position  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  on  October  2,  1905, 
less  than  nine  years  before  the  opening  of  the  war. 

This  contrast  between  the  Fleet  of  Trafalgar  and  the 
Fleet  of  to-day  may  be  carried  a  step  further.  Sir  John 
Jellicoe' s  flagship  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  Victory, 
and  displaces  25,000  tons  ;  whereas  the  Victory  during 
the  chase  of  Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  main- 
tained an  average  speed  of  about  5  knots,  the  Iron  Duke 
travels  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  over  22 J  knots. 
The  modern  ship  is  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  12  inches 
thick  on  the  water-line,  fining  down  to  9  inches  on  the 
straight  above  this,  8  inches  of  armour  serving  as  protec- 
tion to  the  upper  deck.  She  carries  only  ten  big  guns, 
but  these  are  weapons  of  13 •5-inch  cahbre,  which  are 
disposed  in  five  turrets,  the  sides  of  which  are  one  foot  or 
more  thick.  She  also  mounts  twelve  6-inch  guns,  which 
are  placed  in  a  citadel,  the  outer  wall  consisting  of  8-inch 
armour.  Nor  is  that  all.  There  are  six  3-pounder  guns, 
and  under  water  the  hull  is  pierced  to  take  four  tubes  for 
discharging  torpedoes  of  the  new  21-inch  type,  carrying 
a  charge  of  about  300  lb.  of  explosives.  The  biggest  gun 
in  the  Victory,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  42-pounder ; 
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the  largest  gun  of  the  Iron  Duke  fires  a  shell  weighing 
1,250  lb.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  battle  weapons  of 
this  Dreadnought  sends  hurtling  through  the  air,  every 
time  it  is  fired,  more  metal  than  the  100  guns  of  the  Victory. 
A  single  broadside  of  the  Iron  Duke  weighs  14,600  lb. 
As  each  of  these  great  weapons  exerts  sufficient  energy  at 
the  muzzle  to  lift  63,187  tons  a  distance  of  one  foot,  some 
conception  can  be  formed  of  the  transformation  in  men- 
of-war  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  hundred  years.  It 
may  be  said  not  only  that  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  flagship 
represents  an  expenditure  exceeding  that  upon  the  whole 
fleet  which  was  present  at  Trafalgar,  but  a  single  gun  of 
the  13 •5-inch  type  can  exert  more  energy  than  all  the 
twenty-seven  ships  under  Nelson  when  firing  a  broadside 
at  the  combined  Franco-Spanish  fleets. 


The  Kaiser  in  Command 

At  the  moment  when  the  Germans  and  Austrians  were 
preparing,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  annihilate  Servia 
— weak  and,  as  it  was  thought,  friendless — the  inter- 
national situation  seemed  so  peaceful  that  the  Admiralty 
had  no  hesitation  in  arranging  a  series  of  visits  by  some 
of  the  finest  men-of-war  under  the  British  ensign  to  the 
great  maritime  Powers  in  southern  and  northern  waters. 
Admiral  Sir  Berkeley  Milne,  with  three  battle-cruisers — 
the  Inflexible,  Invincible  and  Indomitable — together  with 
four  of  our  finest  armoured  cruisers,  exchanged  courtesies 
with  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Italians  and  Austrians.  The 
Sultan  presented  him  with  a  watch  studded  with  dia- 
monds !  Almost  simultaneously  divisions  of  the  Fleet  in 
British  waters,  under  Admirals  Sir  George  Warrender, 
Sir  David  Beatty,  and  William  C.  Pakenham,  were  received 
in  the  great  northern  ports — Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Reval,  Cronstadt  and  Kiel.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany  and  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Greece  were  entertained  on  board  British 
men-of-war,  and   exchanged  comphmentary    speeches   in 
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which  testimony  was  borne  to  the  peaceful  outlook  which 
the  world  then  presented. 

The  cordiality  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  interest  which  he 
displayed  in  the  British  division  at  Kiel  was  the  subject 
of  special  remark.  One  morning  an  unexpected  message 
was  received  on  board  Sir  George  Warrender's  flagship 
stating  that  His  Majesty  proposed  to  make  an  official  visit. 
Shortly  before  noon  a  boat  shot  out  from  the  side  of  the 
Imperial  yacht  Hollenzollern,  and  the  Kaiser,  in  the  uniform 
of  an  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  in  the  British  service,  was 
rowed  towards  the  King  George  V,  the  Union  Jack  streaming 
astern  the  small  craft.  It  was  a  bright  June  day.  Im- 
mediately the  Kaiser  stepped  on  board.  Sir  George 
Warrender's  flag  was  replaced  by  the  Union  Jack,  which 
the  Emperor  at  that  time  was  entitled  to  fly  in  virtue  of 
the  honorary  commission  conferred  upon  him  years  ago  by 
Queen  Victoria  when  the  German  Fleet  was  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  The  Kaiser's 
visit  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  during  that  period  he  was 
technically  in  command  of  the  group  of  British  Dread- 
noughts and  the  squadron  of  light  cruisers,  under  Com- 
modore Goodenough,  anchored  in  Kiel  Bay.  The  visit 
was  the  first  which  the  Emperor  had  made  to  one  of  the 
British  battleships  of  the  new  all-big-gun  design,  and 
he  evinced  the  keenest  interest  in  all  that  he  saw,  though 
he  did  not  leave  the  upper  deck  or  carry  out  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  inspection  of  her  armament  or  internal 
arrangements.  All  the  captains  of  the  British  Division 
had  assembled  on  board  the  King  George  V  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Emperor,  who  inspected  the  crew,  and 
talked  vivaciously  to  this  officer  and  that  of  his  interest 
in  sea  affairs  and  the  many  links  which  he  had  formed 
with  England. 

The  subsequent  days  of  the  visit  of  Sir  George  Warren- 
der  and  his  officers  and  men  were  filled  with  a  programme 
of  entertainments  in  which  all  the  leading  personalities 
connected  with  Germany's  maritime  interests  took  part — 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Grand  Admiral  von  Koster,  the 
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President  of  the  German  Navy  League,  Admiral  von 
Ingenohl,  then  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  High  Sea 
Fleet,  and  Herr  Ballin,  her  great  shipowner.  The  last 
named  had  determined  that  nothing  should  be  lacking 
which  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  stay  of  the 
British  men-of-war,  and  had  invited  Lady  Warrender 
to  cross  from  England  in  the  huge  liner  Vaterland  and 
live  as  his  guest  on  board  the  Hamburg-Amerika  steamer 
Viktoria  Luise,  moored  in  Kiel  Harbour.  Through  her 
ships-of-war,  Germany — official  Germany — courted  Britain. 
Had  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers  any  arriere  pensee  ? 


The  Shadow  of  War 

While  the  interchange  of  courtesies  was  still  in  progress, 
news  was  received  that,  far  away  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  consort  had  been 
murdered.  Immediately  the  British  squadron,  as  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  the  two  Kaisers,  left  Kiel,  and,  together  with 
the  forces  under  Admirals  Beatty  and  Pakenham,  returned 
to  British  waters  to  prepare  for  the  mobilisation  of  all 
the  ships  in  Home  waters,  which  had  been  arranged  early 
in  the  spring — without,  let  it  be  added  with  emphasis, 
any  idea  that  war  was  probable.  No  one  on  board  the 
men-of-war  as  they  made  their  furrows  across  the  North 
Sea,  imagined  that  within  a  few  weeks  Europe  would  be 
plunged  into  the  greatest  war  known  in  history,  and  that 
the  North  Sea,  then  so  peaceful,  would  become  the  scene 
of  terrible  conflict. 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  Fleet  began  to  gather 
at  Spithead  in  readiness  for  an  inspection  by  the  King, 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  manoeuvres  in  the  Channel. 
Never  before  had  so  great  an  assembly  of  fighting  ships 
of  all  classes  been  witnessed  in  this  famous  anchorage.  In 
the  light  of  later  events  it  is  not  without  interest  to  recall 
the  number  of  ships  which  were  called  together,  as  it 
was  then  thought,   merely  for  peaceful  exercises. 
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Battleships 
Battle-cruisers 
Armoured  cruisers 
Smaller  cruisers    . 
Torpedo  gunboats 
Destroyers  . 
Torpedo-boats 
Submarines 
Mine-layers. 
Auxiliaries  . 


55 
4 

20 

45 
13 

187 
82 

59 

7 
20 

493 


His  Majesty  was  to  have  reached  Portsmouth  at  noon 
on  the  Saturday,  but  his  departure  was  delaj^ed  by  political 
circumstances — not  the  European  situation,  but  the  grave 
situation  in  Ireland.  What  a  curious  country  this  is ! 
War  was  brewing,  but  the  King  was  delayed  by  the  internal 
affairs  of  one  corner  of  his  vast  world-wide  Empire.  At 
five  o'clock,  however,  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
reached  the  Harbour.  On  Sunday  an  informal  inspection 
of  the  Fleet  was  held,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  proceeded  out  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  and  took  station  off  the  Nab  Lightship. 
For  an  hour  and  more  His  Majesty  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Royal  yacht  as  the  steel  chain  of  ships,  fourteen 
miles  long  from  end  to  end,  passed  seaward,  officers  saluting 
and  men  cheering  as  they  came  in  line  with  the  Victoria 
and  Albert.  Exercises  in  the  Channel  followed,  and  then 
the  ships  returned  to  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
leave  to  officers  and  men,  and  landing  reservists  and  others 
specially  called  up  for  the  exercises. 


Strong  Measures 

By  that  time  the  war-cloud  over  Europe  was  becoming 
black,  but  it  was  still  confidently  hoped  that  peace  might 
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be  preserved.  During  the  fateful  week-end  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  at  Cromer,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  Admiral  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  remained 
at  Whitehall.  Should  the  Fleet  be  permitted  to  demobilise 
in  accordance  with  the  programme  decided  upon  weeks 
before  ?  The  First  Sea  Lord,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
countermanded  the  order,  with  the  result  that,  thirty- 
three  hours  before  Britain  actually  became  involved  in 
war,  the  British  Fleet  was  on  a  war  footing,  and  had 
taken  up  its  stations  in  readiness  for  hostilities.  Britain, 
the  greatest  maritime  Power,  was  found  prepared  when 
the  emergency  came.  The  successful  mobilisation  of  all  the 
ships  in  Home  waters  condemned  the  German  Fleet  to 
inactivity. 


The  Initiative  at  Sea 

The  results  which  flowed  from  this  initial  success — 
results  material  and  psychological — cannot  easily  be  mea- 
sured. Though  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  as  has  been 
stated,  still  remained  on  duty  in  the  JMediterranean,  the 
Far  East,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Atlantic,  the  spearhead  of 
British  naval  power  was  bared  in  the  North  Sea,  challenging 
the  new  German  Fleet,  second  only  to  our  own  in  strength, 
to  combat.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  his  famous 
memorandum,  which  accompanied  the  Navy  Act  of  1900, 
had  led  his  countrymen  to  anticipate  that  when  war 
came  Great  Britain  would  not  "be  in  a  position  to  con- 
centrate all  its  striking  forces  against  us."  He  had  encour- 
aged the  behef  that  the  British  Fleet  was  an  effete  organisa- 
tion, living  on  its  traditions,  and  that  when  put  to  the  test 
it  would  be  so  long  in  process  of  mobilisation  that  Germany, 
from  the  very  first,  would  reap  the  harvest  of  her  years 
of  costly  naval  endeavour.  When  the  hour  struck  the 
British  Fleet  was  ready. 

As  the  months  passed,  German  men-of-war  in  the 
outer  seas  were  rounded  up  and  sunk,  and  then  the  con- 
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centration  of  British  power  was  carried  forward  another 
stage,  until  at  last  practically  every  modern  and  efficient 
battleship,  battle-cruiser  or  scouting  ship  under  the  British 
ensign  was  held  on  the  leash  in  or  about  the  North  Sea, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  respond  to  any  sign  of  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  battle  cruiser  New  Zealand,  the  unparalleled  gift  of  the 
milhon  people  of  the  Dominion  whose  name  she  bears, 
passed  under  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  command.  Later  on  she 
was  joined  by  the  Australia  and  other  naval  units  belonging 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Eventually  the  splendid  battle- 
ship offered  by  the  people  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a  sister 
ship  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  eight  15-inch  guns,  throw- 
ing shells  each  weighing  a  ton,  passed  out  of  the  shipyard 
in  which  she  had  been  built,  to  assist  in  defending  the 
British  Empire  from  this  sea,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
seas  of  the  world.  The  Grand  Fleet  is  neither  exclusively 
English,  Scotch,  Welsh  nor  Irish  :  it  is  an  Imperial  force, 
manned  by  representatives  of  the  Mother  Country  and  of 
every  section  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  "  Mark 
it  well!  "  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  advised; 
"  Silent  though  it  be,  not  engaged  in  actions  of  romantic 
heroism,  such  as  those  which  have  been  performed  by  our 
submarines  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  the  Baltic,  never- 
theless the  Grand  Fleet  is  performing,  not  for  Britain  alone, 
nor  yet  for  Britain's  AUies  alone,  but  for  the  whole  world, 
a  most  important  part  in  the  drama  now  being  played  out 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world." 


ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  J^I^LICOE 
AND  HIS   BUI,I<DOG 
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MINK  SWKlvI'INC.    IN   I'AIkS. 
MINE  SWEEPING   IN|  ROUGH  SEA. 


MAKING    KKAIJY   TO   SUBMERGE. 
CLEANING   PRISM   OF  TIIK   VKRISCOPE.  READY  TO  SUBMERGE  THE  SUBMARINE. 
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SUBMARINE  ABOUT  TO  SUBMERGE. 
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CRHW  OH   H.M.S.   QUKEN  F.l.ly.AniiTH  ON  THK   FOKKTrKKET  GINS. 
MORNING   PRAYER  ON   H.M.S.  QUEEN  EL/ZAEET/l. 


H.M.3.   BARHAM,  SISTER    SHIP  TO  H.M.S.  QUEE.\  ELIZABETH. 


6"  GUN-D^CK. 


FIRST  STACK. 
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SECOND  STAGE. 


BROADSIDE  SAI,VOES. 
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THE  OLD  ARMY  AND  THE  NEW 

Britain,  Greater  Britain,  which  Hves  on  and  by  the  sea, 
was  prepared  when  the  hour  of  its  destiny  struck.  The 
state  of  naval  preparedness  exercised  a  world-wide  in- 
fluence on  our  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  our  Allies.  It 
meant  not  merely  naval  strength,  but  military,  economic 
and  imperial  strength.  During  the  years  of  peace  we  had 
built  up  a  small,  but  highly-trained  Expeditionary  Force 
as  "  the  projectile  of  our  naval  guns,"  to  be  discharged 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  surprise  at  the  enemy's  weakest 
point.  Many  years  ago,  when  Frederick  the  Great  was 
reviewing  his  monstrously  tall  Regiment  of  Guards,  he 
turned  to  the  British  Ambassador  and  asked  if  he  could 
truly  say  that  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen  could 
beat  them.  ''  No,  Sire,"  answered  the  Ambassador,  "  I 
won't  pretend  to  guarantee  that  they  could — but  I  know 
that  half  the  number  would  try."  In  that  spirit  the 
small  British  Army  had  been  trained,  and  in  that  spirit, 
when  the  emergency  arose,  it  confronted  the  German  foes. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Army 
It  was  assumed  in  accordance  with  historical  doctrine 
that  not  a  British  soldier  would  be  moved  until  we  pos- 
sessed undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  Germany's  anticipation.  Did  the  success  which  the 
British  Fleet  had  achieved  represent  that  condition  ? 
That  was  the  problem  which  presented  itself  insistently 
to  the  naval  and  military  authorities  and  to  the  Cabinet 
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in  this  country.  Historical  precedent  counselled  caution 
and  dela}^  The  events  which  were  already  transpiring 
on  the  Continent,  the  murderous  blow  at  Belgium,  and 
the  lightning  invasion  of  France,  urged  to  immediate 
action.  But  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea, 
was  the  second  greatest  fleet  in  the  world  undefeated. 
The  risk,  and  in  the  light  of  history  it  seemed  of  no  mean 
proportions,  was  taken.  On  October  i6,  the  day  before 
the  Belgian  Government  was  compelled  by  the  enemy's 
onslaught  to  move  to  Antwerp,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Expeditionary  Force,  or  rather  seven  of  its  eight 
divisions,  had  been  safely  landed  in  France  without  a 
single  casualty.  That  movement  represented  a  triumph 
of  organisation,  mobilisation  and  transportation  which  has 
no  equal  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Five  days  later  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John — now  Viscount — French's  "  contemptible 
little  army "  had  been  concentrated,  and  on  the  23rd 
the  British  Force  learnt  that  it  was  confronted  with 
three  German  corps,  while  another  corps  was  engaged 
in  a  turning  movement.  Then  commenced  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  retirements  in  military  history. 


A  Military  "  Torpedo  " 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  recount 
the  exploits  of  Viscount  French's  heroic  army  during 
the  five  days  of  the  retreat,  and  its  subsequent  co- 
operation with  the  French  in  saving  Paris  from  falling. 
On  September  3,  so  great  was  the  peril  of  the  French 
capital,  that  the  Republican  Government  was  hastily  trans- 
ferred to  Bordeaux,  and  a  few  days  later  the  German 
right  army  had  reached  the  outer  fortifications  of  the  city. 
On  September  6  the  British  co-operated,  with  magnificent 
61an,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  dramatic,  lightning 
victory  upon  which  the  Germans  had  counted  was  trans- 
formed into  a  defeat.  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  summing  up 
liis  impressions  of  these  early  days,  has  declared  that  "  the 
Marne  was  a  decisive  battle  for  civihsation."     Above  all 
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else  it  was  our  vindication  at  the  judgment-seat  of  history. 
It  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  which  we  had  never  given 
to  our  great  Ally  :  we  had  promised  the  support  of  a 
supreme  fleet ;  but  during  all  the  years  of  the  Entente 
we  had  never  engaged  to  land  the  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France.  When  war  came  the  Republic  had  no  ground 
to  count  on  co-operation  even  when  the  command  of  the  sea 
was  assured  beyond  peradventure.  Let  us  not  overlook 
the  significance  of  the  events — for  they  have  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war.  Britain  was 
prepared  to  fulfil  more  than  her  bargain.  The  Fleet  took 
up  its  war  stations  before  war  existed,  and  the  Expe- 
ditionary Force  was  carried  across  the  Channel  before  it 
was  known  what  offensive  action  by  sea  the  enemy, 
with  great  naval  resources,  might  attempt  to  take. 

Britain  as  a  maritime  Power  revealed  herself  armed 
as  she  had  never  been  armed  before,  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  modest,  and  historically  modest,  scale  of  her  miUtary 
establishment,  she  proved  herself  also  ready  for  war. 
The  initiative  having  been  secured  at  sea,  and,  to  quote 
Lord  Rosebery,  "  our  Httle  army  "  having  been  "  launched 
like  a  torpedo  into  the  millions  of  the  European  hosts," 
this  country  began  to  convert  itself  into  a  great  military 
Power  rivalling  the  greatest  mihtary  Powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  Choice  of  the  Nation 

It  was  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
emulate  the  policy  adopted  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago 
when  Europe  was  in  the  crucible.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  still  more  markedly  during  the 
Napoleonic  War,  this  country  might  have  been  tempted 
to  play  a  great  part  on  the  Continent.  It  refused — for 
good  reasons  or  bad.  It  provided  a  small  army  ;  it  sub- 
sidised foreign  troops  ;  but  no  general  call  on  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  was  made.  The  Germans  began  the  present 
struggle  confident  of  the  invincibility  of  their  Army,  and 
probably  confident  that  Britain  was  lacking  in  the  miUtary 
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spirit.  The  Prussian  Army  had  triumphed  against  Den- 
mark in  1864,  when  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
were  seized ;  it  had  proved  victorious  against  Austria  two 
years  later,  when  South  Germany  w^as  made  subject  to 
Prussia ;  and  it  had  brought  France  down  to  the  dust  in  1870. 
It  could  not  be  defeated  ;  that  was  the  boast,  and  it  was 
the  basis  of  German  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  The  German 
Army,  however,  had  never  achieved  victories  to  compare 
with  those  obtained  under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon. 
He  strode  from  end  to  end  of  the  Continent,  everywhere 
victorious.  At  one  time  he  had  at  his  feet  the  whole 
Continent,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal  and  European 
Turkey.  In  human  annals  there  is  no  military  record 
comparing  with  that  of  Napoleon's  armies.  Their  numbers 
were  maintained  by  a  form  of  compulsory  service.  It  is 
a  popular  belief  that  compulsory  service  as  we  know  it 
to-day  is  a  recent  institution.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  dates  back  in  France  to  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  only  by  a  form  of  con- 
scription that  Napoleon  was  able  to  maintain  his  unique 
position  in  Europe.  During  the  twenty  3^ears  of  almost 
unbroken  turmoil  in  Europe,  the  British  people  must 
have  been  moved  to  copy  the  military  system  which  had 
assisted  in  raising  Napoleon  to  a  position  of  almost 
unchallenged  supremacy.  However  that  may  be,  the 
fact  stands  that  during  the  period  of  war — and  at  one 
time  this  country  stood  isolated  in  Europe,  while  at  another 
she  was  engaged  in  hostilities  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
against  the  United  States — the  remedy  of  conscription  was 
never  entertained.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war  with 
the  French  Republic  in  1793,  the  strength  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  52,000.  Under 
the  pressure  of  events  the  numbers  grew,  but  in  the  year 
when  tlie  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  the  military  forces 
of  this  country,  home  and  foreign,  numbered  less  than 
400,000  men.  Germans — from  the  Kaiser  downwards — 
were  familiar  witli  our  history,  and  assumed  that  what 
we  had  not  done  we  should  never  do. 
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The  New  Military  Movement 

The  outlook  when  the  present  war  opened  might  well 
have  encouraged  the  British  people  to  emulate  the  example 
of  their  forefathers,  and  rely  almost  exclusively  on  their 
supreme  Fleet  as  their  contribution  to  the  cause.  When 
the  dramatic  act  of  the  landing  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  had  been  performed,  and  the  Fleet,  majestic  in 
its  sufficiency  and  efficiency,  had  given  to  the  Alhes  the 
assurance  that  they  would  be  able  to  use  the  seas  freely, 
Britain's  bond  had  been  fully  honoured.  This  country  by 
those  means  rendered  greater  aid  than  either  France  or 
Russia  had  been  given  any  reason  to  expect  during  the 
years  preceding  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  nation  felt 
the  emergency  called  for  further  effort.  Lord  Kitchener 
had  taken  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and,  with  the  full  approval  of  Government  and  people,  he 
proceeded  to  organise  new  armies. 

No  one  living  in  England  during  those  early  days  of 
hostilities  will  ever  forget  the  scenes  of  martial  enthusiasm 
which  were  displayed  in  every  town  and  village.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  England  was  decadent,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  that  she  would  ever  again  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Europe — except 
in  virtue  of  her  naval  supremacy.  Events  were  soon  to 
show  that  such  pessimism  rested  on  no  solid  foundation. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  outbreak  of  hostihties,  the 
Government  asked  Parliament  to  sanction  the  addition  of 
500,000  men  to  the  regular  establishment.  A  little  over 
a  month  later  Parliament  voted  another  500,000  men. 
Men  of  all  parties,  including  the  Labour  Leaders,  threw 
themselves  into  the  recruiting  campaign.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  announced  that  the  first  500,000  men  were 
in  training,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  armies  in  the 
making  numbered  1,200,000  men. 

The  Work  of  Equipment 

Recruiting  throughout  the  British  Isles  proceeded  so 
rapidly   that  it   outstripped   the  country's  resources  for 
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equipment.  Having  in  the  past  possessed  an  army  which 
even  during  times  of  war  had  never  approached  a  strength 
of  half  a  milHon,  the  country  was  naturally  unprovided 
with  the  vast  industrial  organisation  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  new  armies  to  be  furnished  with  all 
the  varied  material  essential  in  these  days,  when  heavy 
guns,  machine  guns,  mortars  and  aeroplanes,  play  so  large 
a  part  in  warlike  operations.  The  equipment  of  the  new 
armies  will  stand  on  record  as  a  triumph  of  organisation 
and  industry.  With  that  triumph  the  name  of  Lord 
Kitchener  and  the  officers  associated  with  him  will  always 
be  connected.  The  magnificent  work  which  was  accom- 
phshed  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  can  be 
appreciated  only  if  it  be  remembered  that  this  country  is 
a  great  democracy  which  hitherto  had  steadily  discouraged 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  standing  army,  and  opposed 
State  encouragement  of  the  varied  industries  which  large 
military  forces  require.  Within  a  few  months,  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts.  Great  Britain  was  converted  into  a 
great  armed  camp ;  north,  east,  south  and  west,  military 
encampments  were  speedily  created.  With  an  enthusiasm 
which  the  many  difficulties  inseparable  from  hasty  im- 
provisation did  nothing  to  check,  the  task  of  equipment 
and  of  training  proceeded  at  a  speed  which  filled  with 
amazement  old  soldiers  who  had  taken  their  part  in  former 
wars.  Young  Britain  rose  to  the  crisis  and  showed  itself 
worthy  of  its  birthright ! 

The  Awakening  Overseas 

In  the  meantime  what  had  been  happening  in  the 
Dominions  and  in  India  ?  When  it  was  realised  that  the 
Mother  Country  was  engaged  in  a  decisive  struggle  on 
behalf  of  tiic  democracies  of  the  world  the  Empire's  action 
was  instant.  The  British  Empire  had  been  compared  by 
German  writers  to  an  "  ill-joined  mosaic."  "  What  is  the 
sense  of  this  seizure  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  thousands 
of  territories  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  ?  "  one  German 
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writer  had  asked  ;    and  he  had  added  that  "  there  is  no 
land-  or  sea-power  capable  of  maintaining  for  ever  such  a 
system  of  occupation.     A  good  shove  and  the  ill-joined 
mosaic  falls  into  ruins."     Germany  in  August  1914  gave 
a  good  shove.     What  was  the  result  ?     On  the  eve  of  the 
war,  the  British  Empire  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  number 
of  small  balls  of  mercury,   with  one  larger  mass  in  the 
middle — the  Mother  Country.     Germany,  with  character- 
istic insolence  and  arrogance,  struck  at  the  centre  of  the 
Empire.     It  was  thought  that  this  action  would  drive  off 
the   other   balls   of   mercury.     It   was   believed   that   the 
Dominions,    proud    of    their    autonomous    governments, 
preoccupied  with   domestic   problems,    and   affrighted  by 
Germany's  ''shining  armour,"  would  seize  the  opportunity 
to  declare  their  independence   and   thus  escape  from  any 
responsibility  for  the  war  in  Europe.     The  Germans  calcu- 
lated that  these  oversea  peoples  would  profess  no  interest 
in  the  conflict  in  Europe,   and  that  they  would  eagerly 
divorce  themselves  from  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
Old  World. 

Germany  was  wrong  in  this,  as  in  other  calculations. 
The  blow  aimed  at  the  Mother-Country  caused  the  Do- 
minions to  draw  closer  to  her.  The  little  balls  of  mercury 
rushed  towards  the  centre  of  danger.  Every  self-governing 
colony  immediately  declared  its  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  homeland  and  its  determination  to  share  to  the  full 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  scenes  of  preparation 
which  were  being  enacted  in  these  memorable  days  through- 
out Great  Britain,  were  reproduced  overseas.  Hardly  had 
hostilities  opened  before  the  Germans  were  convinced 
that  in  declaring  war  on  one  British  nation,  they  had  in 
fact  brought  into  the  field  "the  Five  Nations."  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  at  once 
placed  all  their  naval  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Empire.  They  did  more  than  this.  With  splendid  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause,  they  proceeded  at  their  own  expense 
to  organise  Expeditionary  Forces.  Within  a  few  months 
the  Germans  and  their  partners  were  confronted  in  the 
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various  theatres  with  the  best  manhood  of  these  daughter 
nations  under  the  British  flag. 

The  story  would  not  be  complete  if  no  mention  were 
made  of  events  in  South  Africa  and  India.  General  Botha, 
the  Premier  of  the  new  Dominion,  allowed  not  a  day  to  pass 
before  he  set  forth  in  no  equivocal  terms  the  policy  of 
his  Government.  Only  fifteen  years  or  so  before,  he  had 
fought  against  the  British  armies.  He  had  learnt  since 
to  respect  the  British  flag  and  to  admire  British  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
ranged  himself  and  his  Government  alongside  the  Mother 
Country.  Internal  rebellion  occurred  :  he  stamped  it  out. 
The  Germans  took  up  arms  in  South-West  Africa ;  he 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  them.  Immedi- 
ately all  local  trouble  was  at  an  end,  he  volunteered  to 
provide  a  contingent  of  troops  to  co-operate  in  Europe. 

The  Loyalty  of  India 

What  words  can  express  the  loyalty  displayed  by  the 
people  of  India !  Within  about  a  month  of  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  a  message  was  read  in  Parliament  from 
the  Viceroy,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  that  Empire.  "  The 
rulers  of  the  native  States,  who  number  nearly  700  in  all, 
have,"  it  stated,  "  with  one  accord  ralHed  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  and  offered  their  personal  services  and 
the  resources  of  their  States  for  the  war.  From  among 
the  many  princes  and  nobles  who  have  volunteered  for 
active  service,  the  Viceroy  has  selected  the  Chiefs  of 
Johdpur,  Bikaner,  Kishangarh,  Rutlam,  Sachim,  and 
Patiala,  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  Regent  of  Jodhpur,  the  heir- 
apparent  of  Bliopal  and  a  brother  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Gooch  Behar,  together  with  other  cadets  of  noble  famiUes. 
The  veteran  Sir  Pertab  would  not  be  denied  his  right  to 
serve  the  King-l-^mperor,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years, 
and  his  ncpliew,  the  Maharaja,  who  is  but  sixteen  years 
old,  goes  with  him.  Twenty-seven  of  the  larger  states  in 
India  maintain  Imperial  Service  troops,  and  the  services 
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of  every  corps  were  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  of  India  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
Viceroy  has  accepted  from  twelve  states  contingents  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  sappers  and  transport,  beside  a  camel 
corps  from  Bikaner,  and  most  of  these  have  already 
embarked."  That  summary  did  not  complete  the  story 
of  India's  uprising  in  support  of  the  British  Raj.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  in  addition  to  a  monetary  contri- 
bution, asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
on  foreign  service  of  his  own  regiment  of  Imperial  Service 
Lancers  and  the  20th  Deccan  Horse.  The  Aga  Khan, 
spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan  community,  whom 
the  Germans  had  thought  to  seduce  from  their  loyalty, 
volunteered  to  serve  as  a  private  with  the  Indian  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  the  entire  cost  of  the  equipment  and 
despatch  of  which  the  Indian  Government  decided  to 
bear.  The  Gaekwar  of  Barodaandthe  Maharaja  of  Bharat- 
pur  were  in  Europe  when  the  peace  was  broken  ;  they 
immediately  placed  the  whole  of  their  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Was  there  ever 
anything  like  this  uprising  of  a  "  subject  people  "  in  support 
of  the  Sovereign  Power  ? 

Greater  Britain  Prepared 

What  have  these  outbursts  of  loyalty  in  the  Dominions 
and  India  to  do  with  "  Britain  prepared  "  ?  it  maybe  asked. 
The  connection  is  close  and  intimate.  War  is  a  supreme 
test  of  preparation — political,  military  and  economic — 
during  the  years  of  peace.  Germany  was  to  learn  from 
these  distant  outposts  of  the  Empire  that  the  Mother 
Country  was  neither  weak  nor  isolated.  The  war  proved 
the  virtue  of  the  British  system  of  empire  as  a  miUtary 
asset.  It  is  a  mosaic,  as  the  Germans  profess ;  it  is  not 
clamped  together  in  bonds  of  steel ;  it  is  not  held  in  place 
by  vast  military  forces ;  it  is  not  dominated  by  hosts  of 
autocratic  officials.  It  consists  of  a  mosaic,  each  piece  of 
which  is  held  in  position  by  the  cement  of  mutual  trust. 
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Each  Dominion  is  a  sovereign  state  under  the  Crown.  It 
enjoys  a  measure  of  freedom  such  as  no  colonies  in  the 
past  ever  enjoyed.  The  poHcy  of  Germany  towards  her 
colonies,  in  the  days  when  she  could  boast  of  possessing 
any,  was  that  of  the  domineering  and  harsh  drill-sergeant. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Government  has  been  based  on 
freedom.  Germany  as  an  Imperial  Power  prepared  for 
war  after  her  own  methods ;  her  colonial  Empire  lies 
to-day  in  ruins.  Britain  formed  her  Empire  on  another 
basis.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  Dominions  and 
India  had  learnt  to  cherish  freedom  as  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  to  man.  When  Belgium  passed  under  the  heel  of 
Prussia  and  lay  massacred  and  bleeding,  from  the  oversea 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  came,  as  with  one  voice, 
the  declaration  that  in  such  a  struggle  as  was  then  beginning 
they  dared  not  refuse  all  the  aid  within  their  power.  Thus 
did  Britain  prepare  for  war  by  the  very  character  of  the 
relations  created  in  the  passing  centuries  between  the 
Homeland  and  distant  outposts  of  the  Empire. 

History  records  no  movernent  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  world-wide  organisation  by  the  British  peoples  of 
their  resources  in  order  to  ensure  the  victory  of  their  cause. 
There  was  no  Crown  Colony  or  protectorate  which  did  not 
volunteer  aid  in  some  form  or  other — men,  food  or  gold 
Years  ago  it  was  remarked  that  somewhere  under  the 
Union  Jack,  reveille  was  always  being  sounded.  Within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Europe,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men — north,  east,  south  and  west — were 
in  process  of  training  as  soldiers.  The  voice  of  the  drill- 
sergeant  in  the  British  Isles  found  its  echo  in  Canada, 
was  carried  over  the  Pacific  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  came  as  an  inspiration  to  volunteers  learning  military 
precision  on  the  plains  of  India,  in  the  Island  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  in  that  great  world  entrepot,  Singapore. 

The  Gkeat  British  Sacrifice 
By  the  end  of  1915  the  recruiting  movement  in  England 
had  reached  a  stage  necessitating  a  new  vote  being  taken 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  3,000,000  mark  had 
been  passed,  and  the  Government  decided  that  rapid 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  ample  reserves  for  the 
Army  already  in  the  field.  Moreover,  action  was  necessary 
if  a  balance  was  to  be  maintained  between  the  fighting 
forces  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  great 
industrial  army  at  home,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
naval  and  mihtary  supplies  and  the  preservation  of  the 
economic  health  of  the  nation.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Government  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Mihtary  Service  Bill.  That  measure  imposed  combatant 
service  on  all  single  men  between  nineteen  and  forty-one 
years  of  age,  who  were  physically  fit  and  were  not  indis- 
pensable to  any  of  the  essential  industries  of  the  country. 
The  Military  Service  Bill — marking  a  social  revolution — 
represented  a  sacrifice,  the  character  of  which  continental 
nations— even  our  AUies — probably  hardly  reaUsed.  In  the 
past,  if  there  had  been  one  principle  more  than  another 
upon  which  the  British  people  had  prided  themselves,  it 
was  that  they  had  never  adopted  mihtary  conscription  for 
general  army  service.  During  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  recourse  had,  it  is  true, 
been  had  to  impressment  in  order  to  complete  the  crews 
of  men-of-war.  Even  this  limited  measure  of  compulsion 
was,  however,  repugnant  to  British  feelings.  During  the 
long  peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1815, 
pubHc  opinion  declared  itself  strongly  against  impressment 
even  for  naval  service.  At  length,  in  the  fifties,  this  last 
vestige  of  the  war  regime  was  aboHshed — and  at  a  heavy 
price.  Voluntary  service  involved  high  pay.  The  recruiting 
agent  for  the  Navy  or  Army  had  to  go  out  into  the  market- 
places and  compete  with  industrial  employers.  On  the  eve 
of  the  war,  largely  owing  to  the  expense  involved  in  voluntary 
service,  the  British  people  were  spending  upwards  o/;f8o,ooo,ooo 
a  year  for  the  support  of  the  largest  fleet  and  the  sriiallest  army 
in  Europe.  Those  charges  absorbed  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  national  revenue.  That  statement  is  of  interest 
because  it  illustrates  the  high  value  attached  to  voluntary 
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service  and  the  heavy  sum  which  was  paid  each  year  in 
order  to  perpetuate  it,  because  it  was  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  long-service  Navy  and  Army,  the 
latter  essential  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  India, 
Egypt,  and  other  oversea  possessions. 


Ancient  Traditions  Abandoned 

Yet,  when  the  emergency  arose,  voluntarism,  which 
had  already  demonstrated  its  vitality,  was  thrown  over- 
board and  compulsory  measures  adopted  in  order  to 
attain  the  mihtary  standard  which  the  Government  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  the  country  should  reach,  and 
reach  speedily.  First,  single  men  in  Great  Britain  were  con- 
scripted, and  then  by  an  Act  passed  in  May  1916 — when 
the  British  Empire  had  already  under  arms  5,000,000  men, 
including  the  splendid  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and 
India — all  men,  married  or  single,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-one,  became  liable  for  military  service. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  England  can  appreciate 
adequately  the  character  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  passage 
of  these  Acts  involved.  In  so  great  a  cause  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  were  not  unwilling  to  break  away  from 
their  most  cherished  traditions. 

In  these  ways,  the  tasks  of  organising  the  auxiUary 
naval  services  and  of  raising  new  armies  throughout  the 
Empire  were  taken  in  hand  with  unanimity  and  en- 
thusiasm such  as  no  democracies  had  hitherto  exhibited. 
But  that  does  not  complete  the  record.  Other  sacrifices, 
involving  injury — at  least  temporary  injury— to  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  had  to  be  made 
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THE   MUNITION   MOVEMENT 
The  War  of  Guns 

Early  in  1915  it  was  realised  that  the  AlHes  were  involved 
in  a  war  of  material.     Men  there  must  be — men  under 
arms  and  men  in  industry  ;    but  victory,  if  victory  were 
to  be  achieved,  would  be  bought  at  an  impossible  loss  in 
human  life  unless  the  Allies  were  at  least  as  well  armed 
as  the  Germans.     The  number  and  character  of  the  heavy 
guns  which  the  enemy  brought  into  action  constituted  the 
great  surprise  of  the  war.     In  munitions  of  all  kinds  the 
Allies  were  deficient ;    and  as  the  war  progressed  their 
position  became  tragic.     With  their  big  guns  the  Germans 
blasted  their  way  through  Belgium  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  of  one  French  Department  and  por- 
tions of  nine  others.     The  initial  success  of  the  enemy's 
armies  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  Belgium — 
its  mines,  its  steel  and  iron  works,   and  its  factories.     It 
gave  the  Germans,  moreover,  control  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  French  iron-ore  mines,  86  per  cent,  of  that  country's 
cast-iron  foundries,    and  70  per  cent,  of  the  French  steel 
works.     The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Russia  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  her  vast  military  needs,  even  before 
the  German  Army  had  overrun  Poland.     The  position  of 
the  Allies  was  one  of  grave  peril.     Knowledge  of  the  pre- 
dominating  part   which  heavy  guns,    machine  guns  and 
mortars,   together   with   high   explosive   shells   and   hand 
grenades,  were  to  take  in  the  war,  came  to  them  at  a  time 
when  they  were  most  conscious  of  the  handicap  in  this 
respect  under  which  they  suffered.     Great  Britain,  apart 
from  the  establishments  which  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  naval  power,  possessed  only  a  small  capacity  for  the 
production   of   munitions.     It   was  necessarily   so.     Such 
industries  cannot  flourish  in  a  maritime  country  which,  in 
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pursuit  of  a  definite  and  historic  policy,  is  satisfied  with 
only  a  small  army.  The  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  all  descriptions  were  few  in  number 
and  comparatively  small  in  size.  The  machinery  was 
lacking  ;  there  were  few  skilled  workers  available  for  any 
extension.  All  that  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other 
the  growing  peril  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  Alhes  of 
munitions.  In  the  fortnight's  fight  at  Neuve  Chapelle 
the  British  Army  expended  as  much  ammunition  as  during 
the  entire  war  in  South  Africa,  which  lasted  from  the 
autumn  of  1899  to  the  spring  of  1902. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions 

The  British  people  realised  in  a  flash  that  they  were 
confronted  with  a  new  emergency,  and  a  Ministry  of 
Munitions  was  set  up  under"  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  That 
statesman,  by  the  will  of  the  country,  was  given  practically 
a  free  hand  to  do  what  he  liked  and  how  he  liked,  so  long 
as  he  did  something  at  once.  With  undaunted  enthusiasm, 
he  gathered  round  him  groups  of  captains  of  industry  and 
civil  servants.  Never  did  a  body  of  men  exhibit  such 
consummate  driving  power.  The  task  to  which  they  set 
themselves  was  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  of  Britain 
into  one  vast  munition  factory.  Within  less  than  a  year 
the  directional  and  clerical  staffs  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
reached  a  total  of  4,400,  and  an  expenditure  of  about 
£1,000,000  a  day  was  being  made  on  the  production  of 
material  for  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  Allies.*  Consider 
what  that  represented  in  effort !  The  Admiralty  still 
retained  its  shipbuilding,  gun-making  and  armour-producing 

*  It  was  officially  announced  on  April  ii,  1916,  that  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  on  Government  work  in  the  metal  and  chemical  trades,  including 
those  employed  at  the  Ordnance  factories,  was,  approximately,  1,900,000, 
of  whom  over  200,000  were  women  and  girls.  "  Of  this  total,  from  40  per 
cent,  to  45  per  cent,  are  engaged  on  Admiralty  work,  while  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  working  for  the  Contracts  Department 
of  the  War  Office  on  non-munition  work.  These  persons  are  employed  in 
approximately  13.000  factories  and  workshops,  in  addition  to  the  Ordnance 
factories,  but  a  number  of  these  concerns  are  only  partially  employed  on 
Government  work." 
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establishments,  and  other  firms  remained  under  the  War 
Office,  occupied  in  making  aeroplanes.  That  on  the  one 
hand.  And  on  the  other  ?  Under  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, about  3,300  establishments  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  busy  on  making  guns,  shells  and  explosives,  giving 
highly-paid  employment  to  1,500,000  men,  women,  girls 
and  boys.  In  British  history  there  has  never  been  any 
movement  which,  in  its  character,  its  swift  development, 
and  its  wide-sweeping  influence,  compares  with  that  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  place  his  hand  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  establishments  previously  engaged 
in  peaceful  industry.  Railway  workshops  in  the  West  of 
England,  which  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  building 
and  repair  of  locomotives,  were  given  over  to  the  con- 
struction of  gun  carriages  and  field  guns.  Factories,  which 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  sewing-machines,  were 
required  to  produce  fuses.  Four-fifths  of  the  energy  of 
the  companies  normally  occupied  in  manufacturing  heating 
apparatus  was  soon  employed  in  turning  out  trench  mortar 
bombs  and  hand  grenades.  Boot  and  shoe  factories  were 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  4'5-inch  shells  and  primers. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
transformation  of  industry  which  was  effected  throughout 
Great  Britain  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  the  course  of 
a  comparatively  few  months.  Here  machinery  was  adapted 
to  new  purposes ;  there  machinery  was  removed  and  fresh 
machinery  installed.  Elsewhere  factories  were  requisitioned 
to  produce  machine  tools.  In  the  meantime  a  survey  was 
made  and  sites  selected  for  ten  great  national  establishments, 
so  as  to  increase  the  output  of  munitions  such  as  the  war 
had  shown  to  be  essential  to  victory.  Other  buildings  were 
erected  for  the  storage  of  raw  materials  and  munitions. 

A  Vast  Movement 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
required  for  its  own  purposes  more  metals  of  one  kind  and 
another  than  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  country 
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to  meet  all  its  varied  needs.  Under  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
direction,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  took  control  of  the 
metal  market.  It  proceeded  to  develop  fresh  supplies, 
assisted  by  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  create  industries  which  hitherto  had 
been  practically  unknown  in  the  British  Isles.  Courage 
and  ingenuity  facilitated  this  work.  Isolated  illustrations 
only  can  be  given.  Chemists  declared  that  the  gas-works 
throughout  the  country  could  be  adapted  to  produce 
material  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 
Immediately  the  Ministry  provided  the  necessary  plant, 
rendering  the  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of 
elements  necessary  for  the  making  of  T.N.T.  and  other 
high  explosives.  The  illuminating  power  of  gas  in  domestic 
use  was  thus  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  householders  was  a  small  one  and  was  readily 
and  cheerfully  made.  Another  example  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  munition  movement  has  been  conducted  was 
furnished  by  the  course  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
nation's  supply  of  sulphuric  acid.  Large  quantities  had 
hitherto  been  imported  for  the  making  of  chemical  manures 
and  for  galvanising  iron,  while  the  textile  industries  had 
also  used  no  small  quantity.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Ministry  would  require  all  the  sulphuric  acid  which  it 
could  obtain,  and  the  various  industries  which  had  hitherto 
been  dependent  upon  it  were  in  danger  of  having  to  close 
down.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the 
chemist  is  the  godfather  of  modern  industry.  That  is  a 
truth  we  have  been  slow  to  learn.  Research  was  encour- 
aged, and  it  was  found  that  in  some  cases  industry  could 
be  pursued  by  utilising  by-products  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
not  required  for  the  making  of  munitions,  and  that  in  other 
instances  substitutes  could  be  employed. 

Owing  to  the  extended  naval  and  mihtary  operations 
of  the  Allies,  withdrawing  thousands  of  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  from  commercial  employment,*  the  Government 

*  Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  British  merchant  Navy  had  been  requisitioned 
by  the  Government  for  ourselves  and  our  allies,  mainly  for  naval  and  military 
purposes,  by  the  spring  of  1916. 
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was  at  length  compelled  to  limit  imports,  and  among  other 
things  grain  required  for  the  making  of  spirits  came  under 
the  ban.  What  happened  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  immedi- 
ately saw  his  opportunity.  In  order  to  further  the  ends 
of  the  Ministry,  he  took  over  the  control  of  all  the  distilleries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
lifelong  teetotaller  being  the  largest  producer  in  the  world 
of  alcoholic  spirits,  which  play  no  mean  part  in  the  pro- 
ductioa  of  modern  explosives.  Step  by  step,  with  un- 
conquerable energy  and  resource,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
proceeded  with  the  greatest  scheme  of  conversion,  impro- 
visation and  creation  which  has  ever  been  attempted. 

That  is  the  story  of  "  Britain  prepared."  A  democracy, 
living  in  an  island  and  owing  to  its  supreme  Fleet  immune 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  invasion,  confronts  the  world 
to-day  as  the  most  consummate  naval  Power,  one  of  the 
greatest  military  Powers,  and  a  vast  munition  factory 
with  an  unrivalled  output.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a 
parallel  ?  What  country  has  ever  before  submitted  to  such 
sacrifices  ?  When  before  did  a  democratic  people  make 
such  a  challenging  reply  to  the  threat  of  military  domina- 
tion on  the  part  of  enemies,  first  revealed  as  the  enemies 
of  specific  states  and  then  as  the  enemies  of  civilisation  ? 
There  is  no  section  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
which  has  not  thrown  itself  into  this  movement.  As 
large  a  proportion  of  the  men  of  military  age  in  the  British 
population  are  now  fighting  in  the  cause  under  the  British 
flag  as  under  any  of  the  Allied  flags.  The  women  of 
Britain  have  also  taken  on  their  shoulders  no  mean  share 
of  the  burden.  Nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  munition  workers 
are  women.  The  places  of  thousands  of  newly-recruited 
soldiers  have  been  filled  by  women  ;  other  women,  also 
numbered  in  thousands,  are  engaged  in  providing  supplies 
for  the  hospitals.  Never  did  women  in  any  country  rise 
so  splendidly  to  a  realisation  of  the  part  they  could  take 
in  a  great  struggle  threatening  the  very  foundations  of 
civilisation. 


JV 
THE  OUTLOOK 

"All's  Well" 

The  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  war  opened  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race.  The  unchallengeable  Fleet  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  vast  Army,  and  behind  these  fighting  forces 
now  exists  a  great  organisation  for  the  creation  of  munitions. 
That  is  the  performance  of  a  country  which  is  a  peace-loving 
democracy  and  never  thought  to  take  part  again  in  a 
Continental  War,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  Central 
Powers  would  see  the  errors  of  militarism  and  would  join 
in  buttressing  the  cause  of  peace.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
August  1914  roused  the  British  people  from  their  dreams  ; 
suddenly  they  were  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of  two 
Empires  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  the  result  of  decades  of 
secret  organisation  and  colossal  expenditure,  and  deter- 
mined to  achieve  an  unchallengeable  supremacy  over  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  emergency  produced  the  reaction 
in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

If  a  resident  of  Mars  could  tour  over  this  country 
in  a  miraculous  airship,  then  passing  over  France  to 
Salonica,  visiting  Egypt  and  Aden,  and  glancing  at 
Mesopotamia  and  East  Africa,  and  at  length  looking  down 
on  the  British  Territorials  who  are  standing  guard  over  the 
Indian  Empire,  he  would  obtain  some  conception  of  the 
colossal  and  widespread  effort  which  the  British  peoples 
are  making  in  order  to  defeat  the  Germanic  Powers.  In 
the  far  North,  where  "  the  German  Ocean"  *  sweeps  round 
to  the  Scottish  coast,   he  would  see  dimly  through  the 

*  In  Victorian  atlaises  the  North  Sea  was  frequently  described  as  the 
German  Ocean. 
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mists  the  Grand  Fleet  on  guard — great  leviathan  ships 
with  more  powerful  guns  than  any  before  mounted,  swift 
and  graceful  cruisers,  wasp-like  destroyers,  devilish  sub- 
marines, and  scores  of  other  craft  which  serve  as  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  fighting  navy.  As  this  visitor  swept  down 
the  East  Coast  he  would  see  other  ships — patrol  vessels,  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  fighting  fleet ;  mine-sweepers,  keeping 
open  the  highways  of  commerce  sown  indiscriminately 
by  a  cruel  enemy  with  deadly  explosives ;  and,  now  and 
again,  the  wake  of  a  stealthy  submarine.  Turning  inland, 
the  airship  would  pass  in  review  towns  and  villages,  each 
engaged  in  some  form  of  war  work.  The  inhabitant  of  Mars 
might  pause  to  watch  in  admiring  wonder  the  thousands 
of  skilled  workers  in  shipbuilding  yards  and  engineering 
works,  employed  in  the  task  of  fashioning  new  units  for 
the  Fleet,  great  ships  and  small — ships  of  familiar  design 
and  ships  embodying  new  features  suggested  by  the  dearly- 
bought  lessons  of  war.  In  thousands  of  workshops,  usually 
occupied  in  peaceful  industry,  would  be  seen  crowds  of 
men,  women  and  girls  preoccupied  in  making  munitions — 
guns,  shells,  fuses,  explosives,  and  the  hundred  and  one  details 
of  military  equipment.  He  would  search,  and  search  in 
vain,  for  some  town  not  linked  by  well-directed  effort 
either  with  the  Fleet  at  sea  or  with  the  armies  on  the 
various  fronts.  The  eye  would  catch  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  the  challenging  Red  Cross  of  Geneva,  the 
symbol  of  humanity  in  war,  designating  a  thousand  and 
one  centres  where  women  of  gentle  birth  are  engaged  in 
making  hospital  supplies.  The  airship  would  pass  over 
scores  upon  scores  of  buildings  where  wounded  soldiers 
are  being  nursed  back  to  health  and  strength — stately 
family  mansions,  great  town  houses,  all  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  suffering.  Here  and  there,  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  would  rest  on  strange  new  settlements  of  hastily- 
constructed  huts,  and  he  would  conclude  that  these  served 
as  the  temporary  homes  of  the  men  in  training  who  have 
answered  the  call  of  the  race  to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
humanity. 
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The  Martian,  when  his  tour  was  completed,  might  bid 
us  farewell,  and,  it  may  be,  he  would  drop  a  message  from 
the  clouds: — 

"  All's  well !  Behind  you  lies  a  great  past  in 
which  move  the  shades  of  such  men  as  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Burghley  and  Raleigh,  and  Pitt,  Nelson  and  Wellington  ; 
but  never  did  these  heroes  imagine  that  the  day 
would  ever  come  when  the  England  for  which  they 
lived  and  died  would  rise  to  such  a  height  as  you, 
who  were  thought  to  be  degenerates,  have  in  a  few 
swift-moving  months,  attained.  Britain's  prepared! 
All's  well !  " 


f^rlnUd  in  Great  Uritain  by  Haull,  Watson  &  Vtney,  Ld., 
London  and  Aylesbury. 
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